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produce a sunrise, a mid-day, a late afternoon. The 
quarrel scene in Julius Caesar should be played with 
Brutus's tent lighted by only a lamp and a few 
torches. 

Good costumes delight the observers and are a source 
of great joy to the actors. Teachers and pupils will 
derive immense satisfaction from designing the various 
garments and choosing suitable borders and ornaments. 
All forms of Greek and Roman art abound in usable 
suggestions — statues, reliefs, Tanagra figurines, vase- 
paintings. J. Moyr Smith's Ancient Female Costume 9 
is a valuable book on this subject; Gulick's The Life 
of the Ancient Greeks contains helpful pictures and 
patterns. In Latin plays which deal with events of 
historical times, we find that the shapes and the colors 
of the garments are more fixed than in plays laid in 
Greece or in those dealing with mythological or legen- 
dary events. For example, we may not give such free 
rein to our fancy in garbing Cicero, Tullia, Piso, and 
the others who attend A Roman Wedding as in arraying 
Iphigenia and her priestesses, King Thoas and his 
Taurian soldiers. The one garment that stands out 
most conspicuously in the life and the literature of the 
ancient world is the Roman toga. Johnston's The 
Private Life of the Romans ought to be in every School 
library and its information upon the other articles of 
clothing is sufficiently correct, but its lamp-shade model 
of the toga has been discredited by the experiments of 
M. Heuzy. His investigations prove that the toga was 
a great segment of a circle, the base of which measured 
about eighteen and one-half feet, while the depth of the 
curve was approximately seven feet. The diagram for 
this toga and the directions for putting it on are found 
in Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies, 191-193. 

The Greek play, whether produced in Greek or in 
English translation, employs a chorus that must sing 
and dance. The aid of professional musicians and 
dancers must be obtained, but they should plan their 
effects under the guidance of the general director of the 
play. The Antique Greek Dance, by Maurice Em- 
manuel (very poorly translated from the French by 
Harriet J. Beauley : see The Classical Weekly i i .39- 
40) will prove of great service in arranging the dances. 

In speaking upon a subject of this nature there is 
great danger, in trying to avoid the Scylla of trivial 
detail, of falling into the Charybdis of obvious generali- 
ties. One guiding principle I have endeavored to 
emphasize throughout — the paramount need of interest- 
ing. 

However great the labor of producing a play in High 
School or College, the profit and the pleasure are far 
greater. Not only is the work of the class-room 
refreshed and invigorated, but, best of all, this momen- 
tous undertaking, with its strenuous rehearsals, its 
manifold experiments in scenery, lights, and costumes, 
its glorious triumphs over frightful obstacles of every 



description unites all the participants in an intimate 
and wonderfully pleasant bond of fellowship 10 . 
Syracuse University. Harold L. ClEASBY. 
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•Second edition, London, Sampson Low, Marston, Earle, and 
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Linguistic Change: An Introduction to the Historical 
Study of Language. By E. H. Sturtevant. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press (1917). 
Pp. x + 185. $1.00. 
That the importance of the service which books such 
as this aim at rendering cannot be overestimated by 
those who are interested in the study and the teaching 
of the Classics is an opinion which I have already 
expressed, in a review (The Classical Weekly 10.166- 
168) of Professor Bloomfield's Introduction to the Study 
of Language. The reasons upon which this conclusion 
was based need not be repeated here, especially as I 
can now refer to Professor Buck's presidential address, 
Comparative Philology and the Classics, Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, 47.65-83, 
with whose views upon the interrelation of these fields 
of work I am in hearty accord. Our lack of text-books 
on the principles of linguistic science was also stressed 
sufficiently in that review, so that I now have occasion 
to call attention only to the fortunate circumstance that 
the author has not duplicated Professor Bloomfield's 
work, but supplemented it exactly where a supplement 
was, in my opinion, most needed. For the broadest 
criticism I had to offer upon Professor Bloomfield's book 
was the wish "that more space had been given to the 
processes of linguistic change", and Professor Sturte- 
vant has now given us a book devoted entirely to that 
subject. 

The standard according to which the book is to be 
judged is set by the statement of the Preface that it is 
primarily intended as a text-book for courses introduc- 
tory to the scientific study of language, though written 
also with the hope that it will appeal to a wider public. 
The fundamental quality to be demanded, then, is 
soundness of doctrine; and upon the broader issues the 
book may be pronounced orthodox. To compress a 
subject, at once so vast and so generally misunder- 
stood, into the space of a small text-book must have 
caused the author great difficulty in the selection of his 
material. The skill with which he has acquitted him- 
self of this part of his task deserves recognition. At 
the same time it must be pointed out that the canvass 
chosen is in reality too narrow; and that the book 
would have been much better, could it have been 
extended by, say, some ten or fifteen thousand words. 
Let me mention one consequence. Avoidance of cita- 
tion seems a principle of the composition of the book, 

'"Reference may be made to other plays easily available: 

The Schoolboy's Dream, by Olive Sutherland, The Classical 
Journal 7. 180-183, in English. 

The Conspiracy of Orgetorix — A Dramatization, by Brita L. 
Horner, in Latin, The Classical Journal 13.61-65. 

Homeric Tableaux, by Charles Moss, in Werner's Magazine, 
December, 1808. 

Vestal Virgin Drill, published by Werner and Co., 43 East 19th 
Street, New York City. c. K. 
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not often departed from and then either to acknowledge 
a special indebtedness, or in connection with some minor 
point. This keeps the book from being as fully helpful 
as it might be in the class-room; while the reader from 
the wider public must put it down with the wish to 
know more, but without any clue to the means of 
gratifying this wish. Finally, it is a pleasure to men- 
tion the simplicity, clearness, and strength with which 
the book is written, the result being that it reads very 
easily, and rouses and holds the interest of the reader. 

It is extremely difficult to criticize such a book in 
detail without running into a diffuseness of discussion 
that will pass the bounds which an editor will properly 
set. For it is necessary to consider not only what the 
author has said, but what he would have said could he 
have written at greater length, and what the uninitiated 
users of the book are likely to gather from what he has 
said. 

Such readers will bring to the book the delusion that 
language is something outside of man, and to me it 
seems a matter of first importance that this delusion 
be eradicated. In this respect the book is not as ser- 
viceable as it might be, because of a tendency to stress 
the conscious aspects of linguistic change at the expense 
of the unconscious factors of the problem. The ques- 
tion whether words have their meaning by nature or by 
convention is handled (23 f .) in a way that is too liable 
to suggest that 'convention' means a conscious or even 
a formal agreement. In the following section on Imita- 
tion the conscious aspects of this factor are illustrated 
by the child's imitation of its elders, the tryanny of 
fashion. I should like to see utilized also some such 
statement as Tarde's, that experiments have shown that 
in certain villages all the inhabitants walk, under normal 
circumstances, at the same rate of speed. It is written 
again (29): 

We call some of them <i. e. innovations> mistakes; 
others, which are more intentional, we call forced uses 
of words or awkward sentences; still others, which are 
fully intentional, we call figures of speech or coined 
words or new phrases. 

What of the most potent elements in linguistic change — 
the innovations which are not called anything, because 
neither speaker nor hearer observes them? 

The arrangement of the material relating to "changes 
of form" seems to me impractical, and the author has 
not adhered to the scheme promised in his chapter- 
headings. The keystone of the whole subject is one's 
attitude to phonetic law. The position taken by 
Professor Sturtevant (74), "Few scholars now deny the 
possibility of exceptions to the phonetic laws, but in 
practice all reputable linguists assume that these laws 
are regular", is quite fashionable. But it seems to me 
thatWundt has shown, Philosophische Studien, 3.1966*. 
that the possibility of exceptions is by no means the 
question at issue. If this is so, it will entail considerable 
readjustment of the treatment. Here I miss also a 
sufficient bringing home to the uninitiated of the wide 
sweep of some phonetic laws (e. g. I. E. -m < Greek v, 



and of the importance of the r61e played by phonology 
in modern grammar. 

The chapter on Change of Meaning seems to be more 
under the influence of Paul than of Wundt, and yet that 
is exactly the part of Wundt's work which might be 
termed the most successful. That "semantic change is 
erratic" (85) seems a bad thing to say; while for the 
matters treated under the heading Worn-out Figures of 
Speech it will suffice to quote Professor Bloomfield's 
neat summary of the question (247) : 

The picturesque saying that 'Language is a book of 
faded metaphors' is exactly the reverse of reality, where 
poetry is rather a blazoned book of language. 

A few matters of less importance may be indicated 
more briefly. The flow of speech may be compared 
with a succession of waves. Calling the corresponding 
linguistic elements syllables, it is "perfectly obvious to 
all" (11) that they are "marked off" in the sense that 
one can count them. Whether they are 'marked off' in 
the sense that we can fix the point where one wave ends 
and the next begins, as the author believes (21 f.), is a 
matter upon which opinion is divided. I have collected 
the literature and argued for the opposite view in 
American Journal of Philology 33. 403 f., 34. 157 f. — 
If syllables are defined on the principle of sonority, I 
cannot pronounce heavn as one syllable. I can pro- 
nounce it with one puff of breath. Whether the author 
means (22) to follow Sievers in introducing this second 
method of marking off syllables is not clear. — Better 
than any of the examples given (11) to show the 
absence of divisions between words is a story told by 
Lanman 1 , which may be quoted, as it has not yet come 
into the current of general linguistics. 

The little daughter of a friend of mine had often 
heard, as part of a familiar church-hymn, the words 
'The consecrated cross I'd bear, Till death shall set me 
free'. "Father", she asked, "what is a consecrated 
cross-eyed bear?". 

The author holds (33) that all changes, except those 
due to dialect mixtures, originate in the speech of a 
single individual; I should take the opposite view, 
notwithstanding Oertel's argument. — The statement on 
page 37, "As a rule the use of a language by foreigners 
who have imperfectly mastered it has little permanent 
influence upon that language", is surprising when one 
thinks of the Sanskrit Unguals, the development of 
Latin into the Romance languages, or the theories of 
Wechssler and Hirt — even with liberal allowances for 
their exaggerations. — What is the real gain (73) of 
equating 0U(A<x instead of Qo\xoq with Latin fumus? — 
Note (83) that "prairie" is also a geographical term. 
The dating (108) of "skiddoo" about 19 10 is a little 
late; in 1907 I met it near the Roman Forum as a 
counter to my "lascia stare". — Do all of us now habi- 
tually say "a pound a tea" (m)? — No doubt the 
author is historically correct in defining (127) "to burke 
one" as "to smother him and sell his body for dissec- 



■Harvard Oriental Series 11. xxxi, where the phenomenon is 
discussed at length. 
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tion" ; I should have said the phrase meant "to black- 
jack one and sell his body for dissection". Such facts 
illustrate the beginnings of semantic change, and I 
mention the matter merely to lead up to the expression 
of a wish that somebody would make in this field a 
collection analogous to that of Mayer and Meringer. — 
Would the use of "govern" (136) belong to such a collec- 
tion? — The condensation (146 f.) of Oertel's argument 
seems to me to bring out its weakness. 'A concrete 
fact . . . the unity of which is subjective' is a 
contradictio in adjecto. The fallacy lies in regarding 
'contains no differences' and 'contains no differences 
that are commonly perceived as such by its users' as 
equivalent. The only concrete facts are the single 
utterances of an individual. The 'language of the 
individual', 'dialect', and 'language' are all abstractions, 
differing from one another in the quantity and the 
magnitude of the elements which we disregard. — The 
use of "automatically" (169) is unfortunate. — As for 
the question of linguistic politics at the end of the book 
I believe that the way in which the School should 
endeavor to improve the language is by teaching its 
pupils to love the true, the good, the beautiful, to think 
clearly, to act honestly and bravely. Accomplish that 
and we need not worry about the particular form their 
speech will take. 

These differences of opinion, or of its formulation, 
do not, however, to my mind outweigh the merits of the 
book. Professor Sturtevant is a pioneer attempting a 
difficult and important task. He has done his work 
well. In my classes I shall use his book in connection 
with Professor Bloomfield's. If any member of the 
wider public seeks jny advice, I shall tell him to read 
first Professor Sturtevant's book, and, if he wishes more, 
to follow it with Professor Bloomfield's. I hope that 
the book may be so successful that we shall scon have a 
second edition revised and enlarged. 
Ohio State University. GEORGE MELVILLE BoLLING. 



The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. By Edgar 
J. Banks. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons (1916). Pp. xi + 191. 34 illustra- 
tions. $1.50. 
This is a popular and very readable book by the 
author of a good volume on Bismya or The Lost City 
of Adab, who was Field Director of the Expedition of 
the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of 
Chicago to Babylonia. The subject of the Seven 
Wonders is most interesting and yet surprisingly little 
has been written about them. Dr. Banks says in his 
Preface that he could not name the seven wonders when 
the editor of a monthly periodical desired an article on 
them, but he seems to have studied about them in 
encyclopedias and to have discovered a Latin disserta- 
tion and an old book dealing with them. He does not 
mention, however, Benjamin Ide Wheeler's excellent 
articles on The Seven Wonders, in The Century for 
1898. Nor does he take up the history of the tradition 
of The Seven Wonders, which still needs investigation; 



but the most pathetic thing about the book is that, 
while the chapters are charmingly written and show 
some knowledge of recent excavations, they are full of 
inaccuracies, especially in names, dates and measure 
ments. A very few of these errors are indicated below. 
The derrick is said to be unknown to the ancients 
(12). Agelados and Polygustus were the teachers of 
Phidias, says Dr. Banks (82). By the first is meant 
Ageladas and by the latter probably Polygnotus, 
though it is not certain that Polygnotus was Phidias's 
teacher. On page 84 we read, "At Athens in the year 
444 B. C. began the reign of the great Pericles", and on 
page 86 we find, "When the downfall of Pericles was 
assured the enemies of Phidias plotted to rob him of 
his fame' '. "About the year 470 B. C. the great temple 
of Zeus was built, and thirty-six tall granite columns 
surrounded it", we read on page 88, but on page 89 
we have the statement that Phidias fled from Athens to 
Olympia as the great temple of Zeus was nearing com- 
pletion, and that, though a refugee, he received the 
commission for the statue of Zeus, but we are told that 
this was after the completion of the Athena Parthenos, 
which we know was dedicated in 438 B. C. Dr. Banks 
thus within a page dates the temple of Zeus about 470 
B. C. and after 438 B. C. On page V he also dates the 
statue of Zeus 470-462, but on page 91 he implies that 
it was completed about 430 B. C. The idea of an 
opening in the roof is antiquated, and the description of 
the statue is very inaccurate, and the chapter as a whole 
has many easy assertions about the puzzling life of 
Phidias. The chapter on The Temple of Diana shows 
no genuine knowledge of the sources, and is full of 
errors. The theater would seat, we read, more than 
50,000, and we hear (116) of the statues of the Amazons 
which Phidias made in competition with other artists, 
whereas Phidias made only one statue. The name of 
the architect of the Mausoleum was Pythius, not 
Pythis (134, 137), and it is doubtful if he sculptured the 
famous chariot group surmounting the tomb. Nor 
would archaeologists agree that above the columns 
extending about the four sides of the building was the 
wonderful frieze with which the greatest artists of the 
ancient world sought to perpetuate their fame (139). 
The excavations at the Mausoleum began in November, 
1856, and not on the first day of January, 1857 (149); 
no mention is made of the later excavations in 1865 by 
Biliotti and Salzmann, or of the pieces of the Mausoleum 
found at Rhodes in 1876 and 1879. The chapter on 
The Colossus of Rhodes is also full of stupid and erron- 
eous statements, showing that Dr. Banks has not even 
taken the trouble to read the literature on the subject. 
We have space to note but one or two errors. The 
large harbor embraced by two of the arms projecting 
from the mountains (157) is only an artificial one made 
by moles. Pliny's 300 talents as the price of the metal 
from Demetrius's engines of war are twice reduced to 
thirty (160, 161). The mole is too small for the 
Colossus, and yet we read "Where should the statue 
stand but on the mole in the harbor where the fleet of the 



